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The Continuing Pacifist Menace 


T seems both illiberal and ungracious to speak of 
fellow-citizens and fellow-churchmen as a peril. 
Among pacifists are associates and friends, men and 
women who are public-spirited servants of society 
and devout leaders in the Church. But in the most 
critical hour in the nation’s history, confronted with 
fanatical enemies who wage total war to enslave the 
world, we have to disregard personal admirations and 
to assess objectively the effect any, however lovable, 
exercise upon our country’s will to withstand this 
threat to its life and to win a victory for itself and 
for mankind. We would not infringe anyone’s lib- 
erty to think or speak or write. But we know that 
good people have often been the cause of tragedies; 
and today we must keep our eyes open and, if pos- 
sible, open the eyes of good people who disagree with 
us, to the effect, both on the war effort and on the 
peace, that this influential group within the Church 
may have. 

Among “pacifists” we include a miscellaneous com- 
pany, from devout religious objectors to the use of 
force down to isolationists without sense of obliga- 
tion for lands other than their own. Some are out- 
spoken in their opposition to the war. Their frank- 
ness enables fellow-citizens to discount their opin- 
ions. Others pose as ex-pacifists and ex-isolationists 
and announce that they are with their country in this 
struggle. Undoubtedly a large number sincerely 
changed their minds after Pearl Harbor; and while 
we (and let us hope they also) regret their former 
blindness which delayed our nation’s preparation and 
both increased our danger and helped account for 
impotence, we hail their present zeal. But there are 
others who profess that the attack upon our country 
altered for them the moral problem, and who declare 
that they accept the war as a necessity, but who re- 
main half-hearted and unstable in their co-operation 
with its prosecution. Where many of them really 
stand is revealed in such a confession as that of the 
editor of the Christian Century in a recently pub- 
lished book: 

“We may still believe, as the Christian Century 


certainly believes, that the worst thing America could 
have done for herself and for mankind was to get 
into this war.” 

Such questionable supporters of our embattled na- 
tion are a menace, because their influence is nega- 
tive, and it is subtly pervasive. 

They are a menace now because by their attitude 
and their words they oppose a victory for the United 
Nations. Most of them hope for a stalemate and “a 
negotiated peace”! It is vain to point out that a 
statlemate would lead to an armed truce, not to a 
peace. It is vain to ask them what, in the light of 
Munich, negotiations with Hitler could accomplish, 
or what, in view of the deceitful mission of Kurusu, 
could come of negotiations with the present Japanese 
Government. It is also vain to inquire whether any 
world order, such as pacifists eagerly desire, can 
come to pass unless the Nazis and the element now 
dominant in Japan are first thoroughly defeated. The 
pacifist mind, especially that mind when it has jug- 
gled itself by moral and theological hair-splitting into 
a quasi acceptance of the war as “an unnecessary 
necessity,” is not realistic. 

When one listens to or reads what pacifists are 
saying, one finds them closing their eyes and lips to 
the Nazi killing of hostages and their brutal exploita- 
tion of enslaved peoples, to the savage treatment ac- 
corded by the Japanese to British or American pris- 
oners against whom they had a grudge, or to the 
role which the Japanese leaders have in mind for Chi- 
nese, Koreans and other Asiatics in their “co-pros- 
perity sphere”! Pacifists seem incapable of facing, 
much less of speaking frankly of, these ghastly facts 
lest they be forced to arrive at a moral judgment and 
be drawn into moral action. They are inhibited by 
their assumption that the only effective means to de- 
liver the victims of attack and oppression cannot be 
thought of as “righteous” or in any sense “the will 
of God.” By their premises they are compelled to 
deny the basic moral drive which animates our coun- 
try and its allies. 

We, who wholeheartedly support the war, know 





that our country, and we, its citizens, are guilty of 
sins which were factors in causing the war, and we 
repent them. We accept the war as God’s judgment 
on such sins. But we insist that the violators of their 
neighbors who started the fighting and whose sin- 
ister purposes and barbarous character are patent in 
their ruthless dealing with the peoples whom they 
have conquered are the foes of any righteous order- 
ing of the family of nations. In the immediate sit- 
uation it is futile to waste time over the past. We 
trust God’s punishment is burning its lessons into 
men’s consciences. But we see a present obligation 
to our country, to mankind and to the God of justice 
to thwart malign purposes and to seek a settlement 
which provides for a fellowship of free peoples. 
Every utterance which weakens this sense of duty 
imperils the spirit of our land and of the United 
Nations. 

Pacifists generally harp on and exaggerate any- 
thing unfortunate in the policy of our allies. Neither 
our country nor theirs is sinless, and we have to 
take ourselves for what we are, faulty nations aspir- 
ing towards a juster and friendlier order in the 
world. But pacifists cast up and publicize regrettable 
factors in the course pursued by Britain in India or 
by the Soviets. There is no reason to whitewash 
either Britain or Russia. In their past, as in our 
own, are stupid and dark wrongs. This is not yes- 
terday, but today. For what are these nations con- 
tending? For what do the Axis Powers contend? 
Pacifists swallow the Nazi camel and strain at the 
British gnat. 

And pacifists relieve their restiveness under un- 
welcome war by pouncing upon deplorable occur- 
rences in our own national conduct. Wherever there 
is anything unfortunate, there they flock, finding sat- 
isfaction in using the situation to debunk the “right- 
eousness” of their warring fellow-citizens. This has 
its value, for the worst moral peril of a warring 
people is self-righteousness. But pacifist fault-finding 
is extraordinarily irritating because it rarely shows 
the slightest appreciation of the difficulties in which 
a threatened nation finds itself. Further, many paci- 
fists fail to recognize that they are suspected by gov- 
ernment officials and leaders of community thought, 
and that their espousal of a cause may prejudice it 
in public opinion and impair the ability to help of 
fellow-churchmen not less sensitive to evils than 
themselves. It is the pacifists’ preoccupation with 
regrettable items in the national effort, their presenta- 
tion of them without reference to the national peril, 
and their patent lack of sympathy with the main na- 
tional concern, which both provoke their fellow-citi- 


zens and frustrate endeavors to end the particular 
wrongs of which they rightly complain. 

More serious than the effects of pacifists on na- 
tional morale and on the unity of the United Nations 
in the war effort is the probable harm they may do 
when the time arrives to make peace. Their type of 
mind is Utopian. They will have the kingdom of 
Heaven or nothing. That kingdom cannot be estab- 
lished by human effort alone nor will it be achieved 
in any historic situation. We can only expect and 
work for some approximation to the divine ideal—the 
best we can contrive under the circumstances. But 
absolutists abhor these relative goods, with their ad- 
mixture of evil. And when men refuse to work with 
the best they can get under given conditions they 
force something far worse on mankind. A case in 
point was the rejection of the League of Nations by 
this country, led by an unholy combination of idealist 
pacifists with selfish reactionaries. Pacifists helped 
to sabotage the most promising element in the Ver- 
sailles settlement. And unhappily they are likely to 
do something like this again. Hence their menace. 

Both now when we plan for peace and then when 
the day for peace-making comes, Christians must be 
realists, aware of our own and all men’s sinfulness 
and limitation. The best peace will not usher in the 
Millennium. It will be a compromise between ideal- 
ism and self-seeking, an agreement reached among 
rival interests and aims. It will not embody perfect 
international justice; for what mortals are wise 
enough to know. what that justice involves or good 
enough to seek it disinterestedly? Further to be too 
trustful, and not to provide means to coerce those 
who do not conform with the terms of the settlement 
or those who decline to submit their contentions to 
the arbitrament of the tribunal set up for the ad- 
judication of differences between nations, is to court 
a repetition of the events which brought on this war. 
No Christian conscience will be wholly satisfied with 
the peace. It will be part of the Church’s task to 
point out its defects and labor patiently for their 
amendment. That has always been the Church’s duty, 
and pacifists can aid in it; but it is fatal when the 
Church does not also work heartily with the forces 
for righteousness in an imperfect order. It is the 
probable refusal of pacifists to do this because those 
forces will be obliged to use military power which 
constitutes them a peril. 

Our disagreement ultimately is theological. Paci- 
fists believe in a righteous God who stands over 
against mankind in judgment and manifests Himself 
in history only in completely righteous acts. They 
are, therefore, perfectionists. We share with them 
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the faith in a God who is as righteous as Jesus of 
Nazareth, before Whom we and all men stand ad- 
judged sinners. But we also believe that God shares 
with us the morally mixed events of human history 
in which we rarely, if ever, face a decision between 
a perfectly righteous and an unrighteous course. And 
in these mixed situations we believe that it is His 
will that we should follow the more righteous course, 
as He reveals it to our consciences. We must be 
uneasy in conscience that it is not a course in all 
respects after His mind. We must keep sensitive to 
the evil in our most just and unselfish decisions. We 


trust His grace to forgive our weaknesses, igno- 
rances, and self-seeking. We know that all our hu- 
man best is faulty and in need of His pardon. But 
nonetheless, we believe that it is His will for us to 
seek His loving justice in human affairs, to employ 
the means available to us to establish it, and to be 
confident that in our striving He will be with us, 
using our faulty service for His purposes and en- 
abling us in time to do away with some of the evil 
in the means by which human society maintains its 
order and carries on its life in this mysterious world 
in which God has placed us. 


Henry SLOANE COFFIN. 


The Crisis in India 


SHERWOOD EDDY 


S ONE of fifty-seven liberals I signed the peti- 
tion in the New York Times of September 28 
“to ask the British Government to open new confer- 
ences” with the Indian leaders. With only one word 
in that appeal, I must dissociate myself—the word 
“again”: “They will not believe promises again.” I 
know of no promises that Britain broke, for I believe 
that she made none that she could not and did not 
keep. 

India’s long struggle covered fifty years of agita- 
tion. I saw Lord Curzon land in India in 1898, the 
last great autocratic Viceroy. He partitioned Bengal, 
in the interest of “efficiency,” but all India believed 
it was to break the back of the Indian opposition. 
Then, a decade apart, in 1909, 1919, and 1929, in re- 
sponse to Indian agitation, came Britain’s three ad- 
vances toward self-government. And they granted al- 
most as much power as India was then capable of 
receiving. In 1909 came the mild Morley-Minto Re- 
forms ; in 1919 the Montagu-Chelmsford Constitution 
and its plan of dyarchy or divided rule; and in 1929 
Lord Irwin (now Lord Halifax) promised ultimate 
Dominion Status. This led to the Round Table Con- 
ferences, and the drawing up of a new constitution in 
1935. ; 

Finally came the generous offer of the Cripps pro- 
posal made unanimously by Britain’s War Cabinet: 
(1) A provisional war-time government of Indians 
under the present constitution retaining only the 
Viceroy and General Wavell as Commander-in-Chief 
as British members, with fourteen representative In- 
dian members; (2) an Indian defense minister exer- 
cising all functions outside those under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief; and (3) immediately upon cessa- 
tion of hostilities, an elected body of Indians to 


frame their own constitution for a free and if possible 
united Indian Union to be entered by consent. This 
Union was to have all the sovereign powers of Can- 
ada, Australia, or even Great Britain, as a self-gov- 
erning Dominion whch could make a Declaration of 
Independence if it so desired, just as Canada can at 
any time. 

If the terms offered by the Cripps mission to India 
were so generous, why then were they rejected by all 
parties? The documents published* show that appar- 
ently there were four reasons for their rejection: 


(1) The National Congress demanded a war-time 
government as a cabinet with full power, without 
the Viceroy’s right of veto. 


(2) The defense minister must be allowed adequately 
to arm his people and defend them against the 
Japanese. 


(3) The post-war government must begin as a united 
India, not with secession before union, or “di- 
vorce before marriage,” which seemed to pit the 
Moslems against the Hindus from the start. 


(4) More important than any of the above was the 
fact of almost universal distrust. There was 
mutual distrust between Hindus and Moham- 
medans who would not come together to seek a 
settlement of their differences. There was dis- 
trust of the Indians by the British, who were 
afraid to give them full power in wartime or let 
them adequately arm to defend themselves; and 
there was deep distrust by the Indians of the 
British, whose post-war promises were not be- 





*The Cripps Mission to India, published by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 405 West 117th Street. 





lieved. And apparently Gandhi added another 
“Himalayan blunder,” if he is correctly quoted. 
We hesitate to quote him out of the context 
when he is not free to reply or correct misstate- 
ments. But if he said, in reply to the question as 
to whom the British are to hand over the country 
when they withdrew, “Leave India to God or, in 
modern parlance, anarchy,” this is for the West 
his worst blunder. But all of us have made mis- 
takes, including Mr. Churchill. The question 
remains, “What can the United Nations do 
now?” 

The Cripps plan at one time came within an inch of 
succeeding. But each advance of Britain was always 
“too little and too late” to satisfy awakening India, 
just as it was impossible to satisfy the rebellious 
American colonies in 1776. Those colonies were the 
freest and best governed in the world at the time, 
holding the power of the purse over the governors, 
but they were the most dissatisfied. During my fifteen 
years’ residence in India, in the judgment of the 
writer, the rule of India by Britain was the finest in- 
stance known in history of the government of one 
people by another. 

More than a century ago, when Lord Macaulay’s 
minute made English the basis of Indian education, 
he foresaw that those familiar with the language of 
Milton might finally demand liberty for themselves, 
but he concluded: “Whenever it comes, it will be the 
proudest day in English history.” That is the calm 
vision of the prophet, or the later historian, but when 
the day arrives it seems a bitter day to the contempo- 
rary imperialist. I saw this as I went through the 
three crises above mentioned in India. When Lord 
Lloyd, as Governor of Bombay, would not allow me 
to see Mr. Gandhi, then in prison in Poona where he 
now is, he seemed to me to be a blind imperialist. He 
said: “Just a thin, spindly shrimp of a fellow was 
Gandhi! But he swayed 319,000,000 people [now 
390,000,000] and held them at his beck and call. He 
gave us a scare! His program filled our jails. You 
can’t go on arresting people forever, you know—not 
when there are 319,000,000 of them. And if they had 
taken his next step and refused to pay taxes! God 
knows where we should have been! Gandhi’s was the 
most colossal experiment in world history; and it 
came within an inch of succeeding. But he couldn’t 
control men’s passions. They became violent and he 
called off his program. You know the rest. We jailed 
him.” 

But we do not “know the rest.” They “jailed him,” 
as the Viceroy did recently again, refusing Gandhi’s 
last request for an interview. But the end is not yet. 
He has not yet played his two trump cards—his re- 
fusal to pay taxes and his “fast unto death.” God 
grant he may not have to play them now! 


Four-fold Plan for Further Negotiations 


I went through the third crisis in 1929-1930, living 
in the homes of Gandhi and Nehru, and came into a 
certain relation between Lord Halifax and Gandhi as 
India was drifting into a similar period of violence. 
When the present deadlock occurred, some of us 
hoped to seek a solution between the four contending 
parties, the British Government, the Indian National 
Congress, the Moslem League, and the Princes. After 
weeks of consultation with loyal British and Indians 
of various parties, a four-fold plan was worked out 
which it was hoped might provide a basis of further 
negotiations as follows: 


(1) Accept Indian participation in the defense of 
the country in a war-time provisional government 
consisting of fifteen or more members mutually 
agreed upon from all parties willing to cooperate in 
the defense of India, chosen chiefly from a panel 
proposed by the Indian National Congress, the Mos- 
lem League, and the Indian States. In the event of a 
deadlock between the Viceroy and the provisional 
government affecting the defense of India, the matter 
to be referred to a standing commission composed of 
representatives of the United Nations concerned. 


(2) Following the suggestion of Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ final broadcast, create a new war department 
which would take over the governmental relations of 
the Commander-in-Chief, leaving the rest of the 
defense department to an Indian defense member, 
who will have power to organize and arm the Indian 
people to the fullest extent of war requirements. 
Thus seek to lead India’s 390,000,000 people to resist 
a possible Japanese invasion to the death, whether 
with Nehru’s violence or Gandhi’s non-violence. 


(3) The post-war constitution of India to be 
drawn up by Indians themselves, in accordance with 
the proposal of Sir Stafford Cripps. 


(4) Instead of an initial Pakistan (or separate 
Moslem State based, not on preserving the Union, 
but on “States rights”), providing for secession in 
advance in a mangled, torn and divided country, such 
as America under Abraham Lincoln gave 600,000 
lives to avert, allow a tentative period of five or ten 
years, for a united India, then a plebiscite of all Mos- 
lems, or their representatives, to decide between a 
unified country and Pakistan. An experimental Pak- 
istan would probably prove to be an economically im- 
poverished, impossible division of India, but it is 
nevertheless imperative that the Moslem League 
should be allowed the bargaining point in the Consti- 
tutional Convention of the right, in principle, of the 
majority of the Mohammedans ultimately to set up a 
separate Moslem State if they wish. 
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We believe that there are present all the potential 
elements for either a united India or for the devasta- 
tion of civil war. The United Nations have a stake 
in this conflict. If India is conceived as an imperial 
possession, it may be thought that it is no business of 
America’s and any suggestion for a possible settle- 
ment may be resented as an unwarranted interfer- 
ence. But if India genuinely desires to enter the war 
as an Ally with possibly as great potential man power 
and raw materials as China, then it becomes the con- 
cern of all the United Nations if that vast potential 
is not only largely unutilized but turned into enmity. 
It is for this reason that Chiang Kai-shek urges the 
immediate realization of self-government in India. 
There has never been such ominous bitterness there 
during the last fifty years of agitation as at the pres- 
ent moment. We may drift toward the abyss of 
either a Japanese invasion or a growingly violent In- 
dian revolution. Either might have dire consequences 
to the cause of the United Nations. In the present 
world crisis, cannot all parties agree upon some con- 
cession, some compromise, some mediating position, 
or, failing all, consent to arbitration ? 

Many Indians believe that the British are the wis- 
est rulers in the world and that the policy of “divide 
and rule” has become instinctive and often uncon- 
scious with them. They point to the prevailingly good 
relations between Hindus and Moslems in the In- 
dian States, whether the ruler be Hindu or Moham- 
medan, and that the recurring strife between the two 
religions is almost confined to British territory. For 
himself, the writer believes, after giving thirty years 
of his life to the Orient, that the people of Britain 
and of India are looking at two wholly different sides 
of the same shield, that each side stated exclusively is 
only a half truth, but that there is truth in both posi- 
tions. 


Appeal in Present Crisis Through Churchill 


Our appeal in the present crisis in India is to just 
one man, Winston Churchill. It is not to Mr. Roosc- 
velt. His hands are tied. He will, and must, be loyal 
to Mr. Churchill, to the Atlantic Charter and to the 
winning of the war. The destiny of India seems to us 
to be in the hands of one man, Mr. Churchill. 

We admire Mr. Churchill for his “blood, toil, tears 
and sweat”; for his many great and generous quali- 
ties; for his defense of Britain, which was as brave, 
though not as costly in human life, as that of Stalin- 
grad. But we must not be asked to fight a global war 
on a policy of British imperialism. The present dead- 
lock in India may prolong the war and cost tens of 
thousands of lives, of Americans and of the United 
Nations. Liberals, whether in America, Britain, 
China, or India, must fight with Mr. Roosevelt for 


democracy and for the four freedoms “everywhere” 
—or nowhere. The acid test of Britain’s democracy 
is India, that of America is her treatment of the 
Negro, which, confessedly, has been immeasurably 
worse than Britain’s treatment of India. 

Many will recall the words of Emerson written 
quietly in his diary after the passage of the fugitive 
slave law—“I will not obey it, by God.” It was the 
spirit of Magna Carta and of 1776. Many liberals 
feel as strongly as this in the present deadlock, 
whether they are in India, in Britain, or in America. 
Mr. Churchill little knows how deep this conviction 
goes to the heart of liberal America. India is only 
a part, but today the most crucial part, of the world 
revolution which underlies the World War. In ap- 
pearance Mr. Churchill holds India today in the hol- 
low of his hand. He may think that he can break 
Gandhi and his movement as Lord Lloyd believed. 
But those of us who have followed Mr. Gandhi and 
the history of the Indian nationalist movement for 
the last fifty years gravely doubt whether that is pos- 
sible. All we ask of Mr. Churchill is genuinely to 
open negotiations again with all parties in India. 





The Christian and the War 


HE editor of The Christian Century has brought 

out his editorials, published since America was 
plunged into the war, in book form.* They are intro- 
duced with a touching confession in which the author 
admits that during the years preceding the war he 
was unable to arrive at any stable equilibrium be- 
tween the pacifist position and the Christian justifica- 
tion of war; that he “pushed the issue into the fu- 
ture,” assuming that “when the crisis came” he 
would make an “arbitrary choice” and that it would 
probably be on the pacifist side. Yet he could not 
quite bring himself to “contract out” of the war as 
the pacifist proposed to do. So “while the press was 
waiting” he hammered out the first of the series of 
editorials on December gth in which he found a way 
of being neither a “Christian pacifist” nor a “Chris- 
tian militarist.” 

The position thus formed is expressed in a tem- 
per quite consonant with a “stop press” journalism, 
but hardly calculated to draw upon the wisdom of the 
Christian ages. The truth is that Dr. Morrison has 
found a formula for the solution of the Christian’s 
relation to the war which has never been heard of 
before in all Christian history; and which is hardly 
plausible enough to be heard of again. It rests upon 





*The Christian and the War, by Charles Clayton Morrison, 
Willett, Clark & Co., $1.50. 





the neat but unconvincing device of making an abso- 
lute distinction between a society at peace and one at 
war. The first is governed by freedom; and the other 
by necessity. Moral decisions are possible in a pe- 
riod of “pacific relations,” but not in time of war be- 
cause then everything is governed by necessity. When 
war has become an “existentical reality” it is like a 
“fact of nature.” It makes all questions of right and 
wrong irrelevant. 

It seems that war so completely destroys all human 
freedom that among the questions with which it con- 
fronts a Christian “the question of righteousness is 
not among them.” The paramount question is: “Do 
I want my country to live?” which the Christian of 
course answers affirmatively, being careful mean- 
while not to ascribe any moral significance to the 
answer. 

Having thus become a pure nationalist, with no 
other purpose but the preservation of the nation, the 
Christian expresses his Christian faith, not by deal- 
ing with moral issues morally but by facing “neces- 
sity” religiously. The religious response to the tragic 
necessity of war is contrition for the common guilt 
in which all nations are involved. But the Christian 
must beware lest he give any moral significance to the 
struggle or believe that anything but national exist- 
ence is involved in it. He cannot adequately express 
the sense of a common guilt if he makes discriminat- 
ing judgments in regard to relative guilt. That would 
make him a “party to the pretentious hypocrisy of the 
state.” The only true Christian response to war is 
this scrupulously universal confession of guilt. The 
pacifist does not feel the common guilt because he is 
seeking a position of guiltlessness. The ‘Christian 
militarist’”” meanwhile is involved in self-righteous- 
ness. This leaves only the editor of The Christian 
Century in the lonely splendor of possessing a form 
of contrition acceptable to God. “Discourses on hu- 
mility,”’ declared Pascal, “are a source of pride to the 
proud.” The words are applicable to Dr. Morrison’s 
pretentious treatment of a profound and perplexing 
problem. But one must be quick to admit that all of 
us will do well to heed Pascal’s warning. 

Both propositions : the absolute distinction between 
war and peace, and the absolute impossibility of dis- 
criminating between the comparative justice of em- 
battled causes, are untenable. 

As to the first, nothing is more patent than that 
the whole of human history is a curious mixture of 
necessity and freedom. A peaceful society, with all 
its vast interrelations and conflicting responsibilities, 
offers us no such free choices as Dr. Morrison sup- 
poses; nor is our freedom as completely lost in war- 
time as he asserts. By his own admission war is the 
consequence of sinful attitudes among the nations. 
If nations and groups were not selfish, they would, 


of course, not be involved in the tensions and covert 
conflicts which may ultimately lead to war. But it is 
absurd to draw an absolute line between the tensions 
and potential conflicts of an allegedly “pacific” society 
and the overt expression of those conflicts in war. It 
is equally absurd to regard reason and freedom as 
completely determinative in the former, and unreason 
and necessity in the latter condition. 

If it is inevitable that a Christian become a pure 
nationalist, once his nation is attacked, and think only 
of national self-preservation, one might imagine that 
he would be allowed to exercise a certain amount of 
foresight and seek to avert potential peril by proper 
measures. On that point Dr. Morrison makes a re- 
vealing confession. “Perhaps,” he declares, “the war 
became inevitable at a point much further back [than 
the actual attack]. But for our human intelligence 
there was nothing to do but go on the assumption that 
until overt war actually came there was still a possi- 
bility of preventing it.” Here the author misses a 
marvellous opportunity for contrition. He might have 
admitted that he failed to guage the potential peril to 
the nation correctly, despite very obvious facts which 
were not really beyond the grasp of “human intelli- 
gence”; and that he may have increased the peril by 
refusing to admit its existence. 

These confusions about the relation of necessity to 
freedom in human history are serious enough; but 
they must be subordinated to the more serious defect 
of the immoral nationalism into which Dr. Morri- 
son’s curious reasoning betrays him. The only war 
which can be regarded as an inexorable necessity is 
apparently the war into which our own nation is 
plunged. The whole world may be at war, peoples 
may be ravaged, nations annihilated, and men en- 
slaved. All this presents us with no special problem, 
until we are attacked. 

Holland is invaded, let us say. That releases the 
Christians of Holland. They may have had scruples 
about war. But it has come to them like a “fact of 
nature.” They must defend their country. They can 
be Christian in doing so provided of course they are 
scrupulous in expressing a common contrition for the 
sin of war in general and are careful to make no dis- 
tinction between their cause and that of their oppres- 
sors. If they make such a distinction, they become in- 
volved in the hypocritical pretensions of the state. 
So long as the Dutch fight merely for themselves and 
do not pretend to, or do in fact, fight for some prin- 
ciple of justice transcending national existence, they 
are Christian. Meanwhile what about the rest of us? 
We are still allowed to believe that “the worst thing 
we could have done for America and for mankind 
was to get into the war.” We are still held in the 
grip of a curious moral dogma that war is wholly evil 
even when waged in defense of other peoples’ lives 
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and liberties. We are released from the inaction of 
this position only when our own precious skin is also 
touched. It must be touched; if we are only threat- 
ened, we must not act because human intelligence is 
unable to determine how real potential perils are. 

Dr. Morrison’s doctrine is bad politics, bad reli- 
gion and bad morals. As politics it puts a premium 
upon lack of foresight. As morals it discounts every 
decent sense of loyalty to anything above the national 
interest. As religion it has the merit of seeking to 
find some guarantee against the persistent tendency 
of all human beings to an inordinate self-righteous- 
ness. But it tries to overcome this tendency by an 
obvious falsehood. It is false to declare that there 
are no significant distinctions in history between en- 
slavers and slaves, between oppressors and the op- 
pressed. Even if the falsehood were more plausible, 
it would not serve the purpose which Dr. Morrison 
intends. Self-righteousness belongs as much to the 
common guilt of all peoples, from which there is no 
complete escape, as any of the sins which Dr. Morri- 


son enumerates. Like all basic sins, it expresses itself 
most clearly at the point where someone imagines that 
he has found a neat formula for overcoming it. 

Perhaps if the version of Christian faith which 
Dr. Morrison expounds had taken the problem of 
our common guilt more seriously before the war, he 
would not have fastened upon the idea so hysterically 
in relation to the war. In every human situation we 
share some guilt for the evil which we must oppose ; 
and must yet “be firm in the right as God gives us to 
see the right.” We may fail, either in fully under- 
standing the judgment which stands over both us and 
the enemy and unites us in a common need of grace; 
or in making sharp distinctions between right and 
wrong according to our best judgment. We may 
actually fail in understanding either the religious or 
the moral dimension of our situation. But it is pre- 
posterous to seek to guarantee the understanding of 
the one by purposely obscuring the other. It is also 
foolish to imagine that we face this problem only in 
war time. 


R. N. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


The Norwegian Church Struggle 


The latest development in the church situation of Nor- 
way is that the Quisling authorities have issued a letter 
to all clergymen containing an appeal for “better under- 
standing of official church policy.” The clergymen are also 
informed that anyone who has not drawn his official 
salary for the last quarter of 1941-42 ending in June, 
1942, must be regarded as lost. Since the great majority 
of Norwegian Lutheran clergy resigned in protest against 
the Nazi domination of the church, this decree virtually 
dissolves the relation between church and state. The 
Quisling party organ has announced that state police 
have been instructed to guard the homes of the resigned 
bishops in order to prevent them from conducting visita- 
tions and ordinations in the future. 


Bishops Condemn Conversion of Croatians 


At the end of the last year news came from Croatia 
saying that masses of Greek Orthodox Christians were 
forcibly converted to Catholicism (as a means to pro- 
mote the Croatization of the population). Now news has 
come to hand that the Catholic bishops in Croatia have 
condemned this action. At a meeting held at Zagreb as 
early as December 17, 1941, they declared that exclusive 
authority for any conversions lay with the Catholic ec- 
clesiastical hierarchy and that all action outside that au- 
thority must be rejected... . 

I. C. P. I. S. Geneva 


French Protestantism and the Refugees 


In the latter part of August the President of the Re- 
formed Church and of the Protestant Federation of 
France, Pastor Marc Boegner, made a protest to the 
government against the deportation of foreign Jews, 
whether converted to Christianity or not, and against the 
manner in which the deportations were carried out. 
Pastor Boegner asserted that no one in France could re- 
main unmoved by what had happened in the internment 
camps since August 2nd. Men and women who had 
taken refuge in France for political or religious reasons 
had been turned over to Germany, to the very country 
from which they had been forced to flee. Up to now, 
Christianity had inspired nations, and notably France, 
with the respect for the right of asylum. . . . Christian 
Churches, no matter how different their beliefs, would 
be unfaithful to their calling if they did not protest 
against the abandonment of this principle. . 


I. C. P. I. S. Geneva 


Hendrik Kraemer Sends Message from Dutch Camp 


Professor Hendrik Kraemer, internationally known 
authority on missions and until recently professor of Re- 
ligious History at Leyden University, is now one of the 
450 hostages whom the Germans are holding in Dutch 
concentration camps. Professor Kraemer recently sent a 
very unique and effective message to his own congrega- 
tion, which consists of interesting Biblical quotations. 
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They are as follows: 

“Philippians, Chapter I, Verse 12: ‘Now I wish you 
to know, brethren, that my experiences have turned out 
rather for the advancement of the Gospel, so that the 
chains I bear for the sake of Christ have become mani- 
fest as such throughout the praetorium and in all other 
places.’ 

“Philippians, Chapter I, Verse 14: ‘And the greater 
number of the brethren in the Lord, gaining courage 
from my chains, have dared to speak the word of God 
more freely and without fear.’ 


“II Thessalonians, Chapter III, Verse 1: ‘Finally, 
brethren, pray for us that the Lord’s word may be glori- 
fied . . . that we may be delivered from unreasonable, 
wicked men, for all men do not have faith.’ ” 

Professor Kraemer played an important role in the 
drawing up of church declarations against the German 
authorities. He resigned his professorship in protest 
against the Nazification of Leyden University. 


Dutch Churches Protest Deportations 


The text of the telegram to the Reichskommissar 
through which all Dutch Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic Churches protested together against the mass deporta- 
tions of the Jews is as follows: 

“The undersigned Dutch Churches, already deeply 
shocked by the measures against the Jews in the Nether- 
lands, through which they are excluded from participa- 
tion in the normal life of the people, have taken cogni- 


zance with horror of the new measures through which 
men, women, children and whole families are sent away 
to the territory of the German Reich and its dependen- 
cies. The suffering which thus comes to the tens of 
thousands of people, the knowledge that these measures 
go against the deepest moral consciousness of the Dutch 
people, above all the conflict between these measures and 
God’s claims of justice and mercy, oblige us to address 
you an urgent appeal not to carry out these decrees. As 
concern those among the Jews who are Christians, this 
appeal is dictated more by the further consideration that 
through these measures they are excluded from participa- 
tion in the life of the Church.” 
I. C. P. I. S. Geneva 


Catholic Church in Poland Put in Two Sections 


The German Government in Poland has issued a de- 
cree placing the Catholic Church under new restrictions. 
In the future there are to be two sections of the Catholic 
Church, one group of churches for the Germans and an- 
other for the Poles. Both will be placed under the rule 
of the Gestapo. 

Among other provisions of this decree, Catholic priests 
belonging to the German “society” may not hear confes- 
sions of Poles nor administer the sacraments of baptism, 
communion or marriage to Poles, nor may they give 
them extreme unction or bury them when dead. 

Poles are forbidden to enter Catholic churches belong- 
ing to the German society, and Germans may not worship 
in churches belonging to the Polish society, to which, 
however, German officials and the Gestapo will have 
access to prevent any infringement of the decree. 


Contributions for China 


We have received some generous contributions for the 
project of sending Christianity and Crisis to China by 
air-mail. Since the contributions exceed the cost of the 
mailing to China, we shall use the balance for subscrip- 
tions to other mission fields. 


Author in this Issue 


Sherwood Eddy is former Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
in India, world traveler, Christian missionary and author 
of many books. 
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